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The last number of LCM provoked more correspondence than: any previous one, 
to the Editor's recollection. Readers will hardly be in doubt what it was that 
did it — the first instalment of the article by John Henderson, which continues 
in this number and will continue to continue. Not that there were all that num- 
ber, but only one was in favour (‘you were quite right to publish it'), one puz- 
zled (‘Dear me! What on earth is the piece by John Henderson about?'), and three 
strongly opposed, hinting at a possible loss of (other) subscribers, and one ex- 
pecting for his £5 'an attachment thrown in which automatically shredded and pul- 
ped any contents issuing forth from King's Parade ...'. 

It was the strength of the reaction which surprised the Editor, and he is 
therefore moved both to justify his publication even of material which may give 
offence to some, and to add his three-pennorth to the question ‘What it is about’. 
It is known that LCM does not employ referees, which is not to say that the Edi- 
tor himself does not on occasion perform that function, and that he does not con- 
sider it right to exclude a contribution that may legally be published and is not 
a seditious libel simply on the grounds that he thinks it wrong or even nonsense. 
He believes that he performs the useful function of denying authors the grievance 
that they are suppressed while enabling them to display their qualities to the 
judgement of readers. 

Objections to the article ranged from ‘undergraduate facetiousness' and 
‘showing off' to the more serious 'flight from rational communication’, which 
identified the author as the enemy. If the latter be true, all the more reason, 
perhaps, for publishing it where it can be identified and fought. The Editor 
hopes that somebody may be moved to ‘reply’. 

He himself agrees that it is partly an attack, an attack on traditional modes 
of literary criticism as employed by classical scholars, and on the traditional 
form of the learned article. But literary criticism has a history, and we do not 
perhaps always realize the extent to which we are influenced by the conventions 
in which we were educated: we criticize Greek drama in terms of the Shakesperian 
criticism that filtered down to us (already out of date) when we were at school. 
Ancient literary criticism was rhetorical and moral (which is why the Editor can 
not take the Homeric scholia as seriously as criticism as do some): more recent 
criticism has been intentionalist, historicist (context!) and author-centred: the 
newer criticism which Henderson exemplifies stresses the role of the reader in 
constructing a reading from the text. It is open to the criticism of subjectivism, 
of being the modern version of ‘the adventures of the soul among masterpieces’ 
and the higher gush. But let a thousand flowers bloom: it may be our choice to 
work at determining exactly what an ancient text meant, or what we think it meant; 
but it is also literature to be appreciated, and we and other may learn to do that 
also and especially from approaches with which we may disagree. 

The Editor is preaching again, and has no space to discuss another criticism, 
that his ‘editorials’ (‘notes' he prefers to call them) are too gloomy, and that 
things are not that gloomy anyway. On this too he would welcome comment. 
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JOHN FERGUSON(Selly Oak Colleges, Birmingham): The arrangement of Catulius' poems 
continued LCM 11.2(Feb.1986), 18-20 


There is no need to look in detail at the second book, assuming it to consist 
of the four longer poems. The direction of the first to Manlius Torquatus may in- 
dicated a subsidiary dedication for the second scroll. The personalized marriage- 
hymn is followed by a clearly impersonal hymn with its anonymity and its blend of 
Greek and Roman ritual. The astonishing 63rd poem has its links with Bithynia; it 
is a kind of anti-epithalamium, for Cybele and Attis were consorts. It comes appr- 
opriately after 61 and 62 and before 64, the nuptials of Peleus and Thetis, human 
and goddess, with their equivocal blessing. There are parallels between the laments 
of Attis and Ariadne. The four poems form a mighty and effective series, and look, 
jn mood and verbal echoes, to his own experience expressed in the polymetrics and 
the elegiacs. There are a magnificent centrepiece to a triptych, linking the per- 
sonal to the universal. 

Let us then look at the arrangement of the elegiacs. 

If the third book began with 65 we note that the first and last poems both 
have to do with a translation from Callimachus. In the first Hortensius is press- 
ing, Catullus reluctant, but he sends The Lock of Berenice. In the last Catullus 
is pressing, Gellius reluctant, and the poem is no doubt Ib¢e. The book begins in 
friendship and ends in enmity; and the fact that the first poem is directed to 
Hortensius, a patron of letters, means that the book has a kind of subsidiary de- 
dication; it is wholly typical of Catullus to tease Hortensius in the same book. 
The poem, with the sorrow for his brother, looks forward to 68 and 101 (note the 
concept of mmus). But Lesbia is also somewhere in his mind, and 65.17 has its 
echo at 70.4, bitterly. . 

The translation naturally followed. immediately: any editor would do that. 
Notable, though, is the echo casto ... e gremio (65.70, 66.56). Then follows the 
poem about the door. No hack would place this between 65-66 and 68 (both poems 
with an accompanying letter). But now look at the sequence. In 66 the divinized 
Lock speaks; in 67 there is a dialogue between the humanized door and the poet; 
in 68 the poet speaks. 66 is set in distant Alexandria; 67 in N.Italy; 68, perhaps 
written in Verona, combines distant Troy with Rome. 66 begins and ends with the 
vast sweep of the sky; 67 focusses on the house-door; 68 is about the domus. 66 
js about a noble queen; 67 about an ignoble mistress; 68 about the ambiguous fi- 
gure of a profligate goddess. For Catullus the worlds of myth and reality, poetic 
tradition and his own experience, are one. The intrusion of 67 helps to change 
our mood as we read. It acts as a bridge, It is not apposite here to go into the 
problems of 68 (discussed in my book on Catullus). To have read it first illumin- 
ates 101; it also illuminates some of the Lesbia poems which follow, notably 70, 
72, 75, 77 and 109. 

The sequence of four longer elegiac poems behind us, we turn to more epigram- 
matic writing. Again, any hack editor would have put 69 and 71 side by side. But 
Catullus, as so often, inserts a poem (compare 5-7), adding to the meaning of all 
three.. This suggests that all three are Lesbia poems; she has given him up for 
this goat. More, the reference to Jupiter becomes pointed: he conducted his amours 
in animal-form, but nothing so low as this. Notable, too, that 70, whose shape is 
derived from Callimachus, thereby looks back to 66. 

The poems of conflicting emotions and doubt are carefully spaced, and at dif- 
ferent lengths: 70, 72, 75 (all linked), 85, 87. 76 and 109 are related but slight- 
ly different. The alternation of 69-70-71-72 is noteworthy. 72 and 73 are linked 
by bene velle (expressed) and pietas (implied in 72), first of Lesbia and then of 
an unnamed male. 73 with its extraordinary and clearly deliberate final line is 
presumably directed to Rufus (69; 71; 77) or Gellius (74 cf. 91); the language 
makes it clear that it is part of the Lesbia-cycle. 

74 is the first poem in which Gellius is named. He appears probably by allu- 
sion in 78, and clearly in 80 and the succession 88-91. Again the poems are care- 
fully spaced. There is no allusion to Lesbia in this poem, but, if Gellius is L. 
Gellius Poplicola, he had an unsavoury sexual reputation, and was involved with 
Clodia and Caelius Rufus. For the moment the theme is his relations with his uncle. 
Harpocrates appears again at 102. 

76 is by far the most substantial poem of 69-116; in it we see epigram burst- 
ing into elegy. It is a renunciation-poem, sandwiched between the ambiguities of 
75 (in which Lesbia is named) and the violent disillusion of 77 (in which Rufus is 
named). It forms a link with the polymetrics, since it looks back to 51 and has to 
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be read in the light of 51 (51.9-10, 76.21-2). There are also words and ideas which 19 
recall 68, 72 and 73. Other phrases form a link with poems written before but not 

yet read; he wants us to read them in the light of this renunciation (85, 109). 

77 echoes 68 (ez misero 68.92 & 77.4) and 76 (76.20-22 & 77.3-4), placing it clear- 

ly in the Lesbia-cycle and presumably the Caelius cycle. More (as H.Akbar Khan has 
shown), at 76.20 he prays eriptte hane pestem. This is just what Rufus has done, 

and his poison is also medicine; the snake was a healing power. Here proximity aids 

our understanding. 

Now comes an interwoven succession: 78 Gellius and his uncle's wife; 79 Lesbia 
and incest (revealing her identity too); 80 Gellius as a homosexual practising fel- 
lation; 81 Juventius (the victim of homosexual approaches; he recurs at 99); 82 
Quintius (with possible reference to Lesbia); 83 Lesbia; 84 Arrius (apparently the 
historical Q.Arrius, one of the triumvirs' men); 85 Catullus in introspection, no 
doubt with reference to Lesbia; 86 Quintia (unknown but cp. Quintius) in comparison 
with Lesbia; 87 Lesbia; 88 first of Gellius series. We can see his characteristic 
interposition of a single poem (79 & 84); we can also see the successive purpose in 
78 and 79, or between 83 (on a person who says one thing and means another) and 84 
(on a person who fails to say what he should). Wiseman has noted the careful spac- 
ing of the trrwmatio poems (74, 78a, 79, 80, 88). 

So we reach the Gellius series. This is the only example of four consecutive 
poems (88-91) on the same subject. Goold notices it as uncharacteristic — but 
there is a reason for it. In 74 we discovered Gellius as carrying on with his un- 
cle's wife. Now we have the charge that Gellius is involved in incest with his mo- 
ther and sister (note how the succession of 78-79 has prepared us for this). Three 
poems explore this. In the fourth we find that Catullus is not a detached moralist; 
Gellius has made a pass at his girl. That this is Lesbia is made certain by the 
fact that the sequence is enclosed by two Lesbia poems (87 & 92). His bitterness 
to Gellius is shown in that Gellius has the last poem of the book. 

At 93 we turn to Caesar, and at 94 to his henchman Mamurra (more probably 
than Labienus, who has also been suggested) under the name of Mentula (cf. 29.13). 
95 is one of these subtly intrusive poems, this time on a literary theme; the name 
of Volusius links with the polymetrics (36) and that of Hortensius with the first 
two elegaic poems. 96 relates to another member of his literary circle, Calvus, 
but with personal reference; but the language is such that there are references to 
the Lesbia-poems (96.6, 76.6: 96.4, 109.6). 

97-98 are two poems about 'stinkers'. They have no obvious place after 96, 
but a hack editor would have put them by 69 and 71. They do form an effective con- 
trast with 99, about mellitus Juventius. This is a poem about a kiss, and looks 
back to the Juventius poems in the polymetrics, especially 48, and to the Lesbia 
kissing-poems 5 and 7 (see also P.Y.Forsyth, ‘Order and Meaning in Catullus 97-9', 
CW 72L19791, 403-8). Then follows a complex little poem also involving homosexual 
love. The cross-reference of characters is important. Caelius has a bitter little 
poem about Lesbia's promiscuity (58); if he is Caelius Rufus, he appears at 69 and 
77. Quintius appears in 82 with Lesbia-connexions, and may be brother to the Quin- 
tia of 86 (a Lesbia-poem). The references will be unfavourable to the minds of the 
readers. Further, Aufilena appears unfavourably in 110 and 11] immediatly after 
the final Lesbia-poem. It looks as if the spacing is carefully and deliberately 
contrived. A hack-editor would surely have placed this either with the other 
Quintius-poem or with the other Aufillena-verses. 

The point of 100 is the clever misapplication of a proverb about brotherly 
love (100.4). 101 shows true brotherly love. The next poems puzzle us. Cornelius 
‘in 102 may be Cornelius Nepos (1) or the lover of 67 or some other. The sequence 
of thought may be from the silence of the grave to the silence of Harpocrates..- 

103 is also puzzling. The name Silo is found among the Iuventii (CIL 1? 1322), and 
the sum of money is the same as that in 41 (a Mamurra-poem). 104 is a Lesbia-poem, 
though she is not mentioned by name. 105 is a Mamurra-poem, but links with the 
literary-critical 95; Catullus attacks his politics, his morals and his literary 
pretensions. 106 relates to a pretty boy; this is independent, but its theme stands 
in some relation to 99 and (let us not forget) 79. 107 is a Lesbia-poem, highly 
ambiguous in tone. 108 is a ferocious invective against one Cominius. It is intru- 
sive between two Lesbia-poems, and affects our reading of them. Again it is hard 

to see that a hack editor would so have placed it. There are cross-links elsewhere. 
Cominius. is a common name in North Italy; this links with 67 and 100. But also the 
language is similar to that in Ovid's Ibzs and presumably derived from Callimachus, 
which puts it with 65-66, 95, 105 and 116. ; 
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Goold does not think that 109-113 were arranged by Catullus. Yet the order is 
far from arbitrary. 109 is the last Lesbia-poem in the book. This is surely deli- 
berate. He wanted the episode to be remembered not for the obscene bitterness of 
11 or 58, nor for the despair of 8 or 76, but for the delight, whatever the under- 
lying ambiguities, and for the expression of the ideal of partnership. But ambi- 
guous it is, paced between the bitterness of 108 and the two Aufillena-poems (110- 
111). More, 109 is about’a covenant; 110 is about Aufillena's failure to keep her 
promise. We may almost suspect that he is saying about Aufillena the things he is 
repressing within himself about Lesbia. And 111 reverts to the theme of incest 
(74, 78-79, 88-91). 112 returns bitingly to the theme of homosexuality. 113 is ad- 
dressed to Cinna (cf. 95); its theme is promiscuity; and (especially if we read 
Muctllam) there may be a political motif. Then 114 and 115 return to Mamurra and 
are concerned with his estate, and the last poem is a final shot at Gellius com- 
bined with a reassertion of the poet's literary heritage. 

C.W.Macleod in his paper on 'Catullus 116' in CQ ns23[1973], 304-9, has made 
a good case for this as the final poem of the whole collection. He shows that the 
poem is an inverted dedication, with its stress on the effort to oblige his ‘pa- 
tron' (utterly wasted), so that the expected compliment turns to an attack. Like 
Callimachus (Zamb.13), Horace (Sat.1.10) and Propertius (2.34b), Catullus ends a 
book giving a statement of his poetic aims. He ‘shows himself as a Callimachean 
poet driven into vulgar invective by the anger and frustration Gellius has caused 
in him'. 

Here is a schematic arrangement of the thematically linked poems in the 
elegaics: P = Poetic practice, members of Catullus' poetic circle; L = Lesbia; 

B = Bithynia or Troy; J = Juventius X = kissing; G = Gellius; CR = Caelius or Ru- 
fus; Auf = Aufillena; Q = Quintius; S = State or political poems (C = Caesar, 
M = Mamurra) 
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What this paper has tried to show is that the ordering of the poems is nei- 
ther casual and arbitrary nor obvious, but subtly designed to bring out addition- 
al points to a sensitive reader (the point is unaffected even if all the charact- 
ers ihe personae). It is hard to see who could have produced this except the poet 
himself. 


Copyright (C) 1986 John Ferguson 
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JOHN HENDERSON(King's College, Cambridge): Becoming a heroine (1st): Penelope's 2] 
Ovid ... continued 
LCM 11.2(Feb.1986), 21-24 


Delusion (The Queen? Minister): sees that (1) sees nothing, and deludes itself as 
to the secrecy of what it hides; (3) Symbolic Perspective (Minister, Dupin): sees 
that both views of (1) & (2) leave what should be hidden exposed to whomever would 
seize it, sees more than one interpretation .. (E.Wright in A.Jefferson & D.Robey, 
edd., Modern Literary Theory, Batsford 1982, 115ff. esp. 125ff., invoiced to Fel- 
man). As the ironic repetitions/differences process, we are shown ‘how we under- 
stand and evaluate the events of the past only when we find ourselves in the pos- 
ition of repeating certain scenarios’ in ‘a story about the place of fiction in 
reality and about the way that persons are plotted’ (id. ibid. 128). As an alle- 
gory of criticism, the positions read/write as: (1) Classical Author: purblind 
omniscience; (2) Traditional Reader: recovering stationery meaning(s) parcelled 
up in texts, purgative purism; (3) De-constructuralist Wreader: under-standing 
that over-taking the views of (1) & (2), i.e. the understanding which constitutes 
position (3), involves a circulation of positions such that A.N.O. will pursue and 
over-take your view by under-standing it and so consign you to (1) and (2) (id. 
ibid. 129f.). Quast Penelope telam retexens, Carelope's carded pensum of Text. 

At one level what we can re-cover from the Purloined Letter is 'a study in 
contexts ... a study in the way context changes text and text changes context' 
(N.Holland in S.R.Suleiman & I.Crossman, edd., The Reader in the Text, Princeton 
1980, 350ff.). But if this is the message, ‘the obvious truth that we each read 
differently’ (id. ibid. 370), then we will be over-taken by Lacan, who has taken 
over position (3) in showing 'that a new reading is both private and public, that 
reading is an inter-subjective process, in that it is the overtaking of another's 
meaning’ (Wright in Jefferson & Robey, 117). In showing this complication in let- 
ters — they can fail to be seen as well as be seen differently, they can be lost, 
scrambled, folded away, stolen, they can get crossed in the post: purloined (Alt- 
man, Eptstolarity, 1982, 135 etc.) — we see ‘the letter's potential to oscillate 
between private and public readings ... to whom, for whom, does one write?’ (id. 
ibid. 115): in this pun on the word ‘reading’, a public act of criticism and pri- 
vate performance, I think there lies a plea for literature. Letters are always 
already poste restante, oscillating between the dead letter office, return to sen- 
der/address unknown, and carte blanche. 

Derrida over-took Lacan's pre-posterous understanding in Le Séminatre, ‘Une 
lettre arrive toujours & destination' (Ecrits 1, 53), to show that Lacan's story 
framed Poe's story into service as his allegory, of course, framed it in a way 
which is both confirmation and confutation of his reading: Lacan paralyses the 
circulation of the signifier through the subjects in their shifting positions by 
postulating this circulation as a ‘law and truth' of analysis (Derrida, ‘Le Fac- 
teur de la Verité' in Carte Postale 441ff., translated in Yale French Studies 52 
[1975], 31ff.; cf. Ulmer, Applied Grammatology » 1985, 101ff.). If you like, the 
act of framing — purloining — shows that. 'points of view' shift and circulate, 
that frames are always (re-)framed, (pre-)framing (This is called ‘the logic of 
the parergon', Ulmer, ibid.). 

In the essay I mentioned by Barbara Johnson (The Critical Difference. Essays 
in the Contemporary Rhetorie of Reading, Johns Hopkins 1980, 110ff.; also avail- 
able in e.g. Felman, ed., 1982, 457ff., R.Youna, ed., Untying the Text: a Post- 
Structuralist Reader, RKP 1981, 225ff., etc.), there’ is a famous attempt to pur- 
loin position (3) from Lacan and Derrida, by repeating the structure of overtaking 
by understanding, i.e. by framing, their texts — re-reading and repeating their 
texts, and Poe's, as Poe's, — an attempt to show that ‘any attempt to follow the 
path of the Purloined Letter is automatically purloined from itself. Which is .. 
just what the letter has always already been saying’ (111). As we've seen, Derrida 
has repeated his assumption of position (3) as Dupin in Envois, by (re-)wrighting 
la lettre volée — ‘Une lettre peut toujours ne pas arrive a destination (Carte 
Postale 153). 

‘Everyone who has held the letter — or even beheld it — including the nar- 
rator, has ended up having the letter addressed to him as its destination. The 
reader is comprehended by the letter; there is no place from which he can stand 
back and observe it. Not that the letter's meaning is subjective rather than ob- 
jective, but that the letter is precisely that which subverts the polarity "sub- 
jective/objective", that which makes subjectivity into something whose position 
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in a structure is situated by an object's passage through it. The letter's desti- 
nation is thus wherever it is read: the place it assigns to its reader as his own 
partiality. Its destination is not a place, decided a priori by the sender, be- 
cause the receiver is the sender, and the receiver is whoever receives the letter, 
including nobody’ (Johnson 114). 

Post hoe? (I've not read J.Mehiman, 'Poe-pourri', Semiotext(e) 1[1975], SIff., 
and D.Hoffman, Poe Poe Poe Poe Poe Poe Poe, New York 1972, who take their places 
in the postal order). The last outpost of Purloined Criticism here is Ross Chamb- 
ers (Story and Situation. Narrative Seduction and the Power of Fiction, Manchester 
1984, 50ff., 'Narratorial Authority and "The Purloined Letter"'). We come back to 
the ?Love?-letter. Perchance the ‘struggle’ in the text is between its 'self- 
referentiality', the story drawing attention to itself as art, and its ‘duplicity’, 
the story pretending to be concerned only with its informational content and yet 
revealing in unobtrusive ways that it is not (52f.). 'The principle of simplicity' 
is now visible as ‘concealment through hyperobtrusive display’ for ‘the art of du- 
plicity involves the production, and indeed the ostentatious display, of a decept- 
ive externality intended to conceal an inner truth, the discovery of which would 
render the poepetrator vulnerable to loss of honour, dignity, or authority’ (60f.). 
'Dupin's duplicity becomes so blatant in its excess of covertness ... that it be- 
gins to border on artistic self-reflexivity: there is something self-denunciatory 
about the histrionic display in which he delights, under the guise of offering 
"some explanations”, and in the production of a verbose, and somewhat self-conscious, 
if enigmatic and fascinating, text' (65). Dupin ‘advances masked and uses a “smoke- 
screen" of discourse to conceal — nothing. The fact of concealing that there is 
nothing behind one's discourse can become, when it is "seen through", an art of 
displaying discourse for its own brilliant sake’ (124ff.: ‘textual duplicity’). 

Is this getting back to Ovid's Penelope, still faithfully at her post? 

Is the 1ST of the Heroides one of Champer's ‘duplicitous’ texts? ‘Rather than 
seducing the reader actively, it is simply “there", waiting or asking to be "loved". 
It renounces seductive man-oeuvering out of a certain faith in the reader's own 
capacity to bring to the act of reading the necessary "heart" or “understanding” 
...' (125). Faced with one of these, ‘who does not seduce but loves and waits to 
be loved', you're best to analyse it ‘not as an attempted (or even successful) 
seduction but as an invitation to be loved (an invitation to which the text itself 
teaches us to respond in an appropriate manner by its own exploration of the vir- 
tues of "simpleness of heart”' (125)? Or as a ‘demonstration of the seductive pow- 
er inherent in the device of denying seduction. ... Denial of seductive intent 
signals respect of the reader's desire (the desire not to be seduced) and the 
trust thus gained can be channelled in the direction of the narrative's own pro- 
gram ("understanding", “textual simplicity", ... or whatever)’ (216ff.)? 

Once we are canny readers, the joke is that the letter sets a ‘reader-trap' 
(See Felman on The Turn of the Screw, 185ff.): ‘The alternative types of reading 
which the trap at once elicits and suspends can be described as the naive ... and 
the sophisticated. ... The trap, however, is specifically laid not for naiveté but 
for intelligence itself. But in what, indeed, does intelligence cansist, if not in 
the determination to avoid the trap? "Those not easily caught" are precisely those 
who are suspicious, those who sniff out and detect a trap, those who refuse to be 
duped ...' (Felman 185ff.). We all want to be Dupin, to be intelligent, to be sus- 
picious readers, but the text ‘constructs a trap, precisely, for suspicion’ (189). 
... ‘The invitation to undertake a reading of the text is perforce an invitation 
to repeat the text’ (190) ... As Wright comments, ‘Instead of the reader getting 
hold of the story ... the reading effect is that of the story getting hold of rea- 
ders, catching them out in a fiction of mastery’ (Psychoanalytic Criticism, 1984, 
131: cp. C.Brooke-Rose, A Rhetoric of the Unreal, CUP 1981, 128ff.). 

Barth is reminded in Letters (535) of the uncanny origins of epistoliterality 
in 'Bellerophontic letters'. Neil Hart reminds us (‘Freud and the Sandman’ in J.V. 
Harari, ed., Textual Strategies, Methuen 1979, 296ff.) that Freud's essay on the 
Uncanny begins with the — uncanny — oscillation in Hoffmann's story between its 
epistolary and its narrative mode (304), as psychoanalysis begins to find das Un- 
heimliche in Literature (cp. Derrida, C.P. 449). Post-Home-ric belles-lettres re- 
tain the right to resume their former privileges, their critical postliminy, pre- 
cisely because of their uncanny ‘intimacy. immediacy, efficacy’ (Duncanny. unKen- 
nedy, unKenney, unCairnsy, .unQuesnay, unKeowny, unFeeney, unfunny ..-). Homely 
Intimyssey, the Return of Immedyssey, the Web of Efficassey. Epistoliteryssey. 

Ergo propter hoc. A ‘woman' ‘writes' our epistle. The question of ‘identifi- 
cation’ arises — the transferential/transformative process of positionality, the 
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irreducible otherness of the text from its reader (T.De Laurentis, Alice doesn't. 23 
Feminism, Semtioties, Cinema, MacMillan 1984, 103ff. ‘Desire in Narrative'). I want, 
obviously, to look again at the ‘penetration’ of the subjectivity of 'Penvelope'. 
To see that 'The reader is embroiled in the fictions he pretends to penetrate’ 
(M.El]mann in J.Hawthorn, ed., Criticism and Critical Theory, Arnold 1984, 101 
‘Blanche'). Penny post, Pennytration. 

Women do write letters, get inscribed in letters. Marginal to Literature as 
‘unclassical', unpublic, vernacular, plain style, ‘feminine’ style — breathy, 
artless, no periods, effusions of the moment (cp. J.Donovan in S.McConnell-Ginet, 
R.Borker & N.Furman, edd., Women and Language in Literature and Society, Praeger 
1980, 205ff.). Publication/Privacy, the epistolary entry into the public domain, 
‘writing, like women, marks a frontier between public and private’ (Eagleton, Rape 
of Clarissa, 1982, 46) ... The letter can be seen as the public discourse which 
posts women at the margins of public’ discourse, the woman/letter becoming, in the 
process, parergonal, supplemental, 'frame'. That ‘paragon’ Clarissa ‘writes' 'I 
can hardly write; yet, as I can do nothing else, I know not how to forebear! ...'. 
"It is precisely the impotent suffering of the embattled heroine which produces 
the anguished consciousness that needs the release of writing letters' (R.Perry, 
Women, Letters and the Novel, New York 1980, 22). 'The epistolary mode also made 
plausible a new kind of heroine — literate, isolated, unhappy’ (id. ibid. 166). 
‘The impulse for writing the sort of letters which comprise a fiction comes from 
the need to write in order to cope with a situation in which action is desired 
but not possible’ (ovid. 115f.) Richardson's 1ST published work was a collection 
of model letters: ‘The model heroines of Richardson's novels are also model letter- 
writers ... In the critical act of becoming a heroine she perfects herself into 
art, out of life’ (Bloodstain xxii). And yet ... ‘Love is available even when 
lovers are not, in the solitary pleasures of reading and writing love letters' 
(Purry 101). And for us, there is ‘the extraordinary appeal of passionate prose, 
the focussing of a great, romantic, love on a distant and symbolic object, the 
assumption that a woman's words reveal her true qualities and that self-involved 
scribblers are more sensitive, more amorous, more exciting than characters who 
do not commit their feelings to paper’: (avid. 125f.)? Pent up, pensive, pendant, 
pendulous, suspense, suspenders, pensées penned in. Penthouse Centrefold, PEntropy. 
All the participants in epistolary intercourse know that the letter is prosthetic, 
fetishized stand-in for the person (Eagleton 59): 'The cabinet, the letter-writing 
desk, was the stronghold of consciousness and sexuality’ (Perry 134). And yet, our 
heroines o-pen themselves up to the censor, Literature as the public domain, Add- 
ressee as The Public (Male)? ‘The letters are ... written for their own censor' 
(Felman 145). And so becoming a heroine must be ‘the problem of writing ... the 
problem of the woman: how is she to be at once decorous and spontaneous, translu- 
cently candid yet subdued to social pressure?’ (Eagleton 46, cp. M.Jacobus’in M. 
Jacobus, ed., Women Writing and Writing about Women, Croom Helm 1979, 43 on Lucy 
Snowe in Villette). 

Of course! ‘Letters were the perfect vehicle for women's highly enveloped 
art of pleasing, for in writing letters it is possible to tailor a self on paper 
to suit the expectations and desires of the audience’ (Perry 69, cf. Barthes, 
Lover's Discourse, 158). If the scandal of the woman-letter is the 'mind-rape' of 
our snooping, intercepting the maile (Pussy 130, 135: the Clarissa con), then we 
can also see that ‘getting inside of a woman's consciousness by the writer and by 
the reader’ (id. ibid. 131) — penetration — is the addressee's position, (2) 
the reader as OdysZeus, always already comprehended within her writing (she takes 
position (3)). ‘When the metaphors of literary creativity are filtered through a 
sexual lens, female sexuality is often identified with textuality' (S.Gubar in E. 
Abel, ed., Writing and Sexual Difference, Harvester 1982, 75 '"The Blank Page" 
and Female Creativity’). 'The merging of the object of desire (woman) with the 
object of desire (text) by man fantasising himself to be woman in the text — that 
is, the peaceful coexistence of misogyny and the glorification of woman — has its 
roots in the substantiated connection between sensuality, poetics and femininity 

..' (S.Weigel in G.Eker, ed., Feminist Aesthetics, The Women's Press 1985, 77)? 

I envisage a constant circulatory re-reading for Ovid's Letter 'from' 
PShamelope 'to' Oddysseus: ‘Sexuality is precisely what rules out simplicity as 
such. ... Sexuality is the division and divisiveness of meaning, it is meaning as 
division, meaning as conflict ...' (Felman 111f.). ‘Literature is already at the 
heart of what constitutes sex as enigma. Literature could be called the difference 
within sexuality’ (J.Gallop in Abel 285). This is called to 'Penelopye', to unstitch 
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and get weaving again (O£D. Is this the undoing of our heroine? Can we unravel 
her ‘writing’ into unequivocal meaning?). 

Once you see Ovidseus as taking woman's place (‘Woman's place is to be out 
of place, perpetually displaced by a discourse that depends on her effacement’, 
M.El}mann in Hawthorn, 100), you'll see him giving 'a self-congratulatory and 
self-addressed performance destined to be celebrated by other men; an anxious 
simulation of alterity that would rewrite otherness as sameness' (N.K.Miller, 

The Heroine's Text, Columbia 1980, 150). But both within the 1ST and the 1ST 
book of the Herotdes, Ovid precisely postures. as a polytropic re-writer of same- 
ness as otherness, the rhetorical ars narratoria of Odysseus in Arse 2.128, tlle 
referre altter saepe solebat tdem... . 

Which might be to say that Ovid plays in the difference of ‘character’, in 
annulling its difference by the repetition-structure of his positioning of hero- 
ines in the Herovides, only to re-write its difference by the sex-textuality of 
his rhetoric. He revels in ‘character as the annulment of sexual difference (‘A 
symbolic order in which man can live out his fantasies and obsessions through 
linguistic command by imposing them on the silent image of woman still tied to 
her place as bearer of meaning, not maker of meaning’, L.Mulvey, Sereen 16[1975- 
6], 7). But he annuls ‘character’ by re-presenting it as the always already cen- 
sored spontaneity and decorum of Literary Woman (See N.Auerbach, Woman and the 
Demon, Harvard 1982, 218ff. on 'The Death of Character and the Fight for Woman- 
hood'). Postiche, pastiche. Poornelope. 

HAEC TUA PENELOPE LENTO TIBI MITTIT, UGLIXE ... Was will das Wetb? (Was will/ 
das Wetb, Was will 'das Wetb'). ‘Sans les élégiaques latins le personnage de 1'0- 
dyssée ne serait pas devenu cette femme fidéle & la conduite proverbiale' (M.-M. 
Mactoux, Pénélope, Légende et mythe, Besancon 1975, Introduction, cp. 127f., 132, 
192). Becoming a heroine ... the soft way, the femme fatale-fidéle of Ovid the 
Ladies' Man ... qui pura norit amare fide (Am.1.3.6). Ovid may think he is play- 
ing the literary game of 'false concealment’ in impersonating Penelope in Bad 
Faith, starting from the Faithful Wife and the shortest letter. Not such fun when 
the author is de-centered to Odessa? In the ‘Post-Exile Poetry’ Ovid is still 
Penelope, the writer of constant letters. Purloined Poet. 

Was wtll 'Was will dae Wetb'? Homer's Oddity is as polymetis, as polytropic 
and mOlytropic — as Joyce's Ulcixes is Mollytropic (C.P.Pucci, ‘The Proem of the 
Odyssey’, Arethusa 15[1982], 50ff., esp. 55 'polutropra indicates the metaphor of 
the metaphor, the figural supplementarity that inscribes the possibility for any 
bit of language to become a trépos and for any trépos to be always part of an un- 
controllable multiplicity and repetition, a manyness of trdpot' — cp. Eustathius 
1873 45ff. in N.d.Richardson, ‘Recognition scenes in the Odyssey and ancient lit- 
erary criticism’, PLUS 4[1983], 229 mapaSdEwe otv ual noAutodémuc d&veyvuptosn mniiov, 
otg¢ fAdev ele yuiotv — M.El]mann in MacCabe, ed., James Joyce, 73ff. 'Polytropic 
man: paternity, identity and naming in The Odyssey and A Portrait of the Artist 
as a Young Man'). ‘Penelope’, too, ‘is not called nepiqoay Mnveddnera just for the 
alliteration’ (J.N.O'Sullivan, ‘The sign of the bed: Odyssey 23.137ff.', GRBS 25 
[1984], 25). But she attracts letter-hunting, e.g. C.R.Beye, ‘Male and female in 
the Homeric poems’, Ramus 3(1974), 96, quoting Kirk, with distaste, 'a paradiqm 
of wifely constancy or of feminine illogicality, uncertainty and despair’, H.Jac- 
obson, Ovid's Herotdea, Princeton 1974, 243 ‘nepigouw InveAdénera, that paragon of 
wifely devotion and loyalty’; parergon avant la lettre. ‘Etre tyégpuw, c'est pos- 
séder la ufituc' (Mactoux 25; P.Marquardt, ‘Penelope "Polutropos"', AJPh 106[ 1985], 
32ff., attempts spontaneous decorum on the subject — like a heroine). Penelope's 
ufituc is troped in her weaving (A.L.T.Bergman, ‘Language and the female in early 
Greek thought', Arethusa 16[1983], 71ff., J.Redfield, 'Notes on the Greek Wedding’, 
Arethusa 15[1982], 194ff.). Indicatively, 'much-play’ has been made of the way 
‘She mentions, as an example of her &éAot, only the weaving of the shroud, which 
she speaks of.as a divine inspiration’ in Homer (Marquardt 33f.) and it has been 
argued that Ovid ‘in the very mention of weaving’ (9-10) ‘has fashioned a clever 
irony ... in ayoiding an explicit allusion to the trick he has Penelope conceal 
it from Ulysses ...' (Jacobson 264). Truly, revealing a trick is re-veiling it, 
weaving a ruse iS unweaving it, and this is, all the wile, asking writer and rea- 
der Was will die Webe?. 'It would be a most conspicuous fall into the Documentary 
Fall-acy to argue for Penelope as a living woman whose cleverness had outwitted 
not only her husband but even Homer himself' — and Ovid (But not N.Austin, Arch- 
ery at the dark of the moon, Cailfornia 1982[1975], 233!). Pennywise ... (Fall-ere). 

Meanwhile, the question is pending, the question of the Idiossey: what is it 
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J.F.Lazenby, The Spartan Army, Warminster, Aris & Phillips, 1985. Pp.xiv + 210. 
Price not stated. ISBN 0 85668 142 3. 


In his introduction Lazenby remarks that it is an old joke among ancient hi- 
storians that everyone wants to write a book about Sparta. Given the quality of 
some books on the subject one can only feel that it is a rather poor joke, indeed 
no joke at all. Certainly Sparta is a topic that attracts the wayward, and brings 
out wayward tendencies even in normally level-headed historians. L.'s book, how- 
ever, is largely sober. But then, as he says, it is primarily (as befits its ti- 
tle) a book about the Spartan army, ‘not, except incidentally, a book about Spar- 
ta itself'. The Great Rhetra (that wicked inspirer of systematic mid-air hypothe- 
sis building: ‘how many of us', Lazenby asks, ‘have not thought up a new and com- 
pletely satisfying version of the rhetra?' — well, the present reviewer can claim 
to be one) is not indeed passed by in silence, and its malign influence ensures 
that the pages immediately around its appearance find L. at his most fantastical. 
But the nuisance is confined to a few pages, for which one must be grateful. Which 
is not to say that L. is elsewhere innocent of the desire to find system and order 
where the evidence, on the face of it, amounts to nothing but a series of badly- 
lit and inconsistent fragments. How can it be otherwise, it might be asked. Sure- 
ly there would be no point in writing a book about the Spartan army at all unless 
One had some new pattern to champion. 

Perhaps this is true. Yet one could conceive of, even detect some utility in, 
a really thorough, handbook-like treatment which would not be so much concerned 
to 'solve' e.g. the problems of the historical development of Spartan moraz or 
lochot or whatever but rather to present systematically all the evidence not just 
about 'The Spartan Army’ but about Spartan armies of whatever sort (i.e. ones 
fighting in the Spartan interest and under Spartan commanders), including there- 
fore field-armies with minimal Spartiate participation (Brasidas; Agesilaus in 
Anatolia) and garrison-forces under harmosts (for which word, incidentally, I can- 
not share L.'s enthusiasm for the translation 'fixer'). Such a work would be one 
which (to take some random examples) did not fail to adduce Xenophon's remarks 
about the Skiritai in Cyropaideia 4.2.1 or to tell the reader where Skiritis is 
or what it is like; which as a matter of course included in its treatment of arm- 
our and weaponry information about the quantity and nature of relevant objects 
actually found in Laconia-Messenia and discussed this and other evidence thorough- 
ly rather than merely referring to other scholars’ works for the details; which 
noted the distinctive Spartan dtabateria and the katoiades of Pausanias 9.13.4 
when discussing the religious dimension of Spartan warfare. However, although 
there is some profession of systematic description of Spartan military practice 
in Part I and there is much information to be found on the topic scattered through 
the book, L. has not really set out to write an exhaustive reference work, and 
he correctly identifies what may prove to be the major reason for scholars to at- 
tend to what he has written when he draws attention (p.vii) to those general con- 
clusions which are ‘new and, if valid, of some importance' about the size, consti- 


tuents and organization of the Spartan army from the eighth to the fourth centuries. 


Apart from an epilogue of 10 pages on Spartan military history from the after- 


math of Leuctra to the era of Nabis, the book falls into two remarkably equal parts. 


80 pages (with 14 pages of notes) survey the Spartan army in the fourth, fifth and 
pre-classical centuries (the reverse chronological order, allowing one to start 
with the least badly-illuminated period, has much to recommend it), after which 

a further 80 pages (with 14 pages of notes) discuss some of the better documented 
battles involving the Spartan army in the fifth and fourth centuries (viz. Thermo- 
pylae, Plataea, Sphacteria, Mantinea, R.Nemea, Coronea, the destruction of the 
Lechaeum mora, and Leuctra). There are 14 maps/plans (all but two relating to the 
battles of Part II) and (absolute balance maintained even here!) 14 plates, six il- 
lustrating armour/weaponry (mostly from Attic vases [!], but the stunning archaic 
bronze warrior from Hartford is also present), and eight illustrating the battles 
of Part II (the only non-topographical one being the 'Brasidas' shield). 

The topographical photographs are of extremely unimpressive quality, at least 
as reproduced here. Apart from the Thermopylae monument, which could well be dis- 
pensed with (the thing itself, as well as the photograph), they are included (it 
seems) to give a general impression of the battlefields, but since they are all 
made to look as though they were taken in a rain-storm (and a very gloomy one at 
that in some cases) they do not fulfil this purpose very satisfactorily. It is a 
sad fact that photographs designed to convey a sense of ‘place’ must, if anything, 
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be of higher quality that ones merely intended to illustrate a topographical arg- 
ument. The present ones might just pass for the latter purpose, but for the former 
they are hopeless (and would not encourage anyone to remember that most Greek bat- 
tles must have been fought out in the glare and heat of a relentless sun). In the 
circumstances, then, it does not perhaps matter that there is no picture at all 
for the R.Nemea or Plataea, that the one for Iphicrates' destruction of the Lech- 
aeum mora shows a different part of Corinthian territory (though admittedly an en- 
tirely similar one), or that Leuctra is represented only by the battle-monument 
(in its unrestored state, moreover). Of course, L. has drawn on his own store of 
photographs (he has visited all these sites, as a side product of the search for 
Homeric cities: cf. the book's dedication), and one knows from experience how easy 
it is not to take the pictures which one turns out later really to need. 

The discussion of individual battles is tailored to draw attention to crucial 
problems (the combination of narrative and pursuit of such problems is done very 
skilfully). As for solutions, some principles emerge. L. warns against inappropri- 
ate modern parallels (cf. p.90 on Chasseurs Alpins and the Long Range Desert Group), 
though he is not above adducing such parallels where he thinks them not inapprop- 
riate (119: events in the Falklands show the difficulty of keeping troops contin- 
ually on their toes for a coming attack — this apropos of the Spartan outpost 
caught napping when the Athenians landed on Sphacteria — but should Spartan troops 
have done better than Argentinian conscripts?) and he dislikes the attribution to 
ancient generals of tactical plans not (more or less) explicitly posited by the 
ancient sources (So, e.g., if the bulk of Leonidas army withdrew before the final 
denouement this was because they either ran away or were sent, not because Leonidas 
had in mind some counter-encirclement of the Immortals; or, more significantly, the 
impression of chaotic disorder in the Greek army at some stages of the Plataea cam- 
paign is accurate — Pausanias was consistently outmanoeuvred by the enemy and ill- 
served by his own troops, and the eventual victory was that of one who had up to 
then been well behind on points). Contrariwise, when a tactical plan is suggested 
by a source, L. rightly thinks it should be taken seriously, as, e.g., in the case 
of Plutarch's presentation of Cleombrotus' actions at Leuctra (but I am not alto- 
gether in agreement with his conclusions here: see my 'The Leuctra Campaign’, KZio 
Cforthcoming]) . 

L.'s eventual reconstructions of the battles are thus glossed versions of the 
source tradition, not, as sometimes happens in this area of academic endeavour, 
creations of the face of it at best tangentially related to what one initially 
reads in Herodotus, Thucydides, Xenophon or wherever. They will certainly be of 
use to anyone who finds it necessary for the first time to investigate what actu- 
ally happened at Thermopylae etc., but those who for their sins are already well- 
versed in such problems will not in general discover startlingly novel perspect- 
ives, though L. does, despite his sober approach, try to inject some notes of con- 
toversy (e.g. Mardonius did not really want to fight at Plataea and was not under 
serious logistical pressure to do so; Leonidas could perhaps still have escaped 
almost right up to the moment of his death; the Spartans' surprise on encountering 
an army at Mantinea is not odd and has nothing to do with topography or long- 
disappeared woods but only with the Greeks' disinclination to bother with proper 
scouting; Xenophon's remark about Agesilaus’ unforced decision to meet the retrea- 
ting Thebans head on at Coronea is not defensive, and Agesilaus can have chosen 
to behave thus without any reference to personal animosity towards Thebes). Lazen- 
by does not affect to draw any general conclusions from discussion of the battles, 
and perhaps this is wise; after all, it might be held that the eight engagements 
involved are a somewhat unrepresentative sample: four defeats (two admittedly a- 
gainst huge odds — but what are we to make of the strategic planners who got the 
relevant armies into such a situation?), two victories in spite of questionable 
generalship and discipline, only two more or less unqualified successes (Nemea, 
Coronea). It seems clear that Spartan ‘professionalism’ was often not much more 
than the extreme toughness of the Spartan hoplite at the sharp end of actual con- 
flict; but when such qualities happened to be successfully allied with a good tac- 
tical plan, as at Nemea, the result could be, technically speaking, beautiful. 

And so back to L.'s conclusions about the history of Spartan army organiza- 
tion. These are not reached by deploying new evidence hitherto neglected, merely 
by essaying a new combination of data wearily familiar to anyone who has ever con- 
sidered the question; and they may be summarized thus: (1) the army organization 
was the same in Thucydides' time as in the fourth century (at least until Leuctra): 
(2) the size of the army at this era was twice what people think: (3) it was still 
at this period exclusively Spartan, there being no pertoect included in the morat: 
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(4) the essential organization into morat and Lochot went back as far as the eighth 
century (and therefore existed e.g. at the time of the battle of Plataea). 

Individually these propositions are not all novel, even as compared with re- 
latively recent discussions (A.Andrewes, Historical Commentary on Thucydides iv, 
Oxford. 1970, ad 5.68; J.K.Anderson, Military Theory and Practice in the Age of 
Xenophon, Berkeley, Los Angeles, 1970, appendix; P.Cartledge, Sparta and Lakonia, 
London 1979, 254ff.; G.L.Cawkwell, CQ ns33[1983], 385ff.; W.G.Forrest, History of 
Sparta, London 1968, 132ff.). Thus, Andrewes and Cartledge share L.'s view as to 
(1), Anderson regards it as at least possible, and Forrest would agree to the ex- 
tent that the largest unit always consisted on 16 enomotiat. But only Andrewes and 
Cartledge would also accept (2) (doing so, moreover, in exactly the same form as 
L., variously emending, correcting and combining Thucydides 5.68 and Xenophon (Ps.- 
Xenophon?), Resp.Lac.11.4f., to produce an army divided into 6 morat, each mora con- 
sisting of 2 lochoi, 8 pentekostyes and 32 enomotiai), and they in turn, like An- 
derson, would not accept (3). On this point L. has a predecessor in Forrest; but 
whereas for Forrest the exclusively Spartan army is also exclusively Spartiate and 
pertoect are standardly in attendance in separate brigades, for L. the exclusively 
Spartan army consists of Spartiates plus hypometones and it is questionable how 
early perioect were standardly deployed. Cawkwell in turn envisages use of hypomet~ 
ones, but perhaps only as a fourth century phenomenon, going together with the 
shift from the 7 Lochot army of 418 to the 6 morai one of the post-Peloponnesian 
War era. 

By simultaneously maintaining all of (1) - (3) L. has therefore carved out. 
for himself a distinctive and novel position amongst the existing hypotheses. And 
with proposition (4) he strikes out into largely unencumbered territory. As far as 
Herodotus and Plataea is concerned, L. argues in effect that (a) Herodotus mentions 
polemarchs, enomotiae and lochoi, (b) the basis in scholiasts derived from Aristo- 
tle and in Hellenistic and later epigraphic evidence for the common view that the 
early fifth century Spartan army consisted of 5 Zochot, based on 5 obes and five 
tribes, is extremely insecure, and therefore (c) the familiarity of the terminology 
in (a) by comparison with what we find in Thucydides and Xenophon makes the thesis 
of continuity of organization the most economical one. 

This at least does not convince: for although point (b) is fair enough, the 
facts that Herodotus does not mention the mora and that the one Zochos he does 
mention (the Pitanate Zochos) is one which Thucydides denied ever existed and whose 
name in any case indicates a geographically determined unit of a type certainly not 
existing in the fourth century (witness the dispersed Amyclaeans in 390 B.C: Xen- 
ophon, He2Z.4.5.11f.) mean that the postulated continuity is not ali that econom- 
ical (that Thucydides does not mention the moraz either can only be a comfort to 
those, like L., who have already decided that there is continuity from Thucydides 
to Xenophon). 

Proceeding back before the Herodotean period, L. devises an original ‘moral’ 
army consisting of two morat per Dorian tribe (total of 6 therefore), the two mo- 
rat being drawn respectively from inhabitants of Pitane and Mesoa and from inhab- 
itants of Limnai and Konoura. Each village group within a mora constituted a lo- 
chos so there were 12 Zochot, and no fewer than three Pitanate ones! Thucydides 
was therefore wrong that there had never been a Pitanate Zochos; but Herodotus was 
presumably wrong to postulate one in 479, since (L. holds) on the incorporation of 
Amyclae into the Sparta state its inhabitants were distributed evenly throughout 
the army according to tribe, and the association of the Zoehot with the four ori- 
ginal constituent villages was abandoned. L. honestly admits that this is all pure 
speculation, and to my mind there is nothing more to be said about it; and I have 
already indicated scepticism about his interpretation of the early fifth century 
army as the same as Xenophon's ‘moral’ one. 

What, then, about propositions (1) and (3)? Here there is ultimately nothing 
for it. but to work one's way yet again through all the familiar evidence item by 
item, something which, I confess, I lack the energy or inclination to do right now. 
Just two points, therefore. First, there seems to me to be no intrinsic advantage 
in seeking to discover continuity. As others have observed, to say that the Spar- 
tans were conservative people and that we should expect them to keep army organi- 
zation unchanged is to beg the question. Second, the case against perioecic parti- 
cipation in Lacedaemonian units does not seem very strong. L. dismisses Isocrates' 
evidence (12.180) with more confidence than I can muster. Isocrates is not, of 
course, an altogether sober source, and doubtless exaggerates in projecting Spar- 
tan use of perioecic troops in the same units as Spartiates back into the distant 
past, and reveals malign prejudice in suggesting that the Spartans deliberately 
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unloaded the greatest military dangers upon the perioect. But I am not sure that 
it was a particularly natural form of misrepresentation to suggest that pertoeci 
and Spartiates fought in the same units if nothing of the sort had ever occurred. 
It is, after all, somewhat out of line with the representation of pertoect as 
Tittle better than slaves in the Spartiates' eyes. 

For the rest, L.'s argument largely turns on passages from Xenaphon and on 
an a priort consideration. Of the Xenophontic passages some use the term politi- 
kon stratewma or the like to describe armies which turn out to have included pert- 
oeet. These do not, however, get us very far. The term essentially connotes a 
force derived from Laconia as opposed to allied forces derived from other areas 
of the Peloponnese (or indeed further afield), and it need not be taken to. mean 
a ‘citizen’ (and therefore not perioecic) force. Indeed, on L.'s view it ought 
not to be so taken, since such a force would have included Aypomeiones, and they 
were not citizens either (the point L. repeatedly makes about the difficulty of 
knowing how to label Aypometones in terms of the simple demarcations 'Spartiate' 
and ‘Lacedaemonian' does not apply here). The politikon stratewna is the City's 
(Home) Army as distinct from allied contributions, and no instant deductions can 
be made from the title about its constituents. 

Of the other Xenophontic passages cited by L. on p.16 only Hel2.3.5.7 and 
5.1.33 are at all important — passages in which a King marches out to Tegea and 
then summons the pertoect (or tells them to hurry up) and other allied forces. 

L. thinks that this creates a presumption that the pertoeci will constitute sep- 
arate units in the eventual army (just like the extra-Laconian allies). Against 
this it can be argued that in both cases the Spartans are acting in some haste 
and with a strong desire to show their enemies aS soon as maybe that they mean 
business. The Spartiate elements could presumably move more or less immediately, 
and it would make sense to have them ‘show the flag’ straightway (there was also 
doubtless no harm in getting them across the frontier at the outset, so that any 
temporary hitch in the conduct of the diabateria would have no serious consequen- 
ces: the diabateria are mentioned in both passages). In any case, I do not see 
that the procedure of amalgamating the two elements, Spartiate and perioecic. of- 
a polittkon strateuma at a point away from Sparta itself (which might seem the 
natural venue) is any more odd or logistically problematic if the perioecic ele- 
ments are to be part of the same units as the Spartiates than if they constitute 
a separate unit. 

As for the a priori argument that the combination of perioect with highly 
trained Spartiates would nullify the whole point of the Spartan military system, 
this simply begs the question of how much choice the Spartans had in the matter; 
in the context of hoplite battles (on the nature of which L., pp.37-8, sticks to 
‘traditional’ views as against those of Cawkwell) it may bave seemed on balance 
more use to distribute the individually skilled and psychologically hardened Spar- 
tiates throughout the 'Spartan' army than to have a whole section, the postulated 
separate perioecic units, which would be completely unreliable (it is worth noting 
that nothing in Xenophon's account of Leuctra, esp. HeZZ.64.13-14, suggests that 
there was any part of the 'Lacedaemonian' army which was notably weaker than the 
rest: the left hand end of the Lacedaemonian contingent held out until it actually 
saw the right hand end, where the King and his entourage were stationed, pushed 
back, and there is no ground for supposing that they were simply not under attack 
at all: it was the allied units still further to the left who came out of the 
battle largely untouched). 

It remains possible, then, to believe in combined Spartiate-perioecic morat. 
This is not to deny, however, that hypometones may also be involved (though I am 
not actually sure that the words ol ouvtetayuévou in Xenophon, HeZ2.3.3.7, actu- 
ally refer to the fact that the likes of Cinadon were liable to military service: 
they may designate the chief conspirators, cf. LS7° s.v. ouvtdooetyv II.1 and L. 
Breitenbach's commentary ad loc., as against e.g. Cartledge, Spartal1968], 314, 
J.Hatzfeld, Xenophon: Helléniques [Budé], 2.132). It would indeed be odd to ignore 
them while using the pertoect. 

One final remark. The relationship between Thucydides' Mantinea army and the 
fourth century evidence, esp. ?Ps.-Xenophon, Resp.Lac.11.4f., is a complicated 
topic, not altogether easy to expound comprehensibly. Anyone who has battled to 
understand what e.g. Anderson actually believes about it al] will know how to va- 
jue the clarity of L.'s exposition (though the use of tabulations 4 Za Andrewes, 
Thucydides iv [1970], ad 5.68, would have made things even clearer}. 
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S.L.Dyson, The Creation of the Roman Frontier, Princeton University Press, 1985. 
Pp.xii + 324. Cloth, £37.80. ISBN 0-691-03577-6 


It has often been remarked that the Romans of the middle Republic treated 
the 'barbarians' of northern Italy and the West very differently from the Greeks. 
Until the mid second century armies were despatched to the Greek East only rarely 
and usually with all the panoply of a formally declared war, and the Senate sought 
to avoid instituting direct Roman rule there. The creation of the province of Ma- 
cedonia in 148 marked the failure of this policy. By contrast, in various regions 
of the North and West armies were deployed in most or all years; permanent provin- 
ces were established earlier; warfare was frequent, sometimes endemic. We are bet- 
ter informed about Rome's dealings with the Greek East, and these have consequent- 
ly been more thoroughly studied (most recently by E.S.Gruen in his monumental The 
Hellentstie World and the Coming of Rome, reviewed in LCM 10.6(Jun.19853, 90-96). 
The balance needs to be redressed, and Dyson's book is thus welcome, all the more 
so because of its ambitious scope: it is the first attempt to survey as a whole 
Rome's conduct in northern Italy and the West from the fourth to the mid first 
century B.C.. 

The book is organized by regions: three chapters are devoted to northern Ita- | 
ly, one to southern France, two to the Iberian peninsula and one to Sardinia. and 
Corsica. For each region Dyson surveys its pre-Roman history, the wars of conquest, 
the settlements imposed after these wars, and the progress of Romanization. The 
book presents a synthesis of a vast amount of material from both literary and non- 
literary sources, which anyone who is interested in this period of Roman imperial- 
ism will find extremely useful. However, there are two qualifications to be made. 

(i) Dyson would perhaps have been wiser to devote less space to the narrative 
of warfare. The larger patterns and strategic issues are all too often submerged 
in our sources beneath a bewildering succession of obscure campaigns, and at times 
Dyson's account suffers from the same failing. Thus his narrative of the warfare 
in northern Italy is on the whole less illuminating that that of Toynbee (Hannibal's 
Legacy [1965], I11.260-285), and he fails (pp.201-2, 214-8) to make it clear that 
the Numantine Wars dragged on for so long because Rome was committed to getting 
unconditional surrender. Sometimes, too, he shows erratic judgement, as in his pre- 
ference for the ‘professional scholar' Livy over the ‘part-time historian’ Polybius 
(p.18), and in his claim that Hannibal made only limited use of the opportunity 
afforded by the hostility of the Cisalpine Gauls to Rome (p.34, ignoring the Gauls 
serving in Hannibal's army). 

(ii) Dyson has performed a considerable service by providing the uninitiated 
with a readily accessible account of much material from archaeological and other 
non-literary sources. As he recognizes (p.5). much of this part of his work will 
in due course be outdated by new discoveries. This process has in fact already be- 
gun: for example, Dyson evidently finished work too soon to take advantage of the 
recent spate of epigraphic discoveries from Spain, notably the tabula Contrebtensis 
(J.S.Richardson et al., JRS 73£1983], 33-41, 74£1984], 45-73). It is, however, a 
pity that Dyson's treatment of this material is sometimes thinner than it need have 
been. Two instances must suffice. Dyson's account of the Iberian denarii (pp.218-9) 
is very brief, fails to make it clear that this coinage was modelled on that of 
Rome, and does not take account of the important discussion by M.H.Crawford, WC, 
ser.7, 9[1985], 91-7). The massive imports of Italian wine into France get only a 
short paragraph (p.171), and the important questions which this trade poses are 
not addressed (see now A.Tchernia in P.Garnsey, K.Hopkins, C.R.Whittaker Leds.], 
Trade in the Ancient Economy [1983], 87-104; Crawford, op.cit. 168-171). 

Useful as the book is as a work of synthesis, this is not its primary purpose. 
Dyson's. chief aim is to offer an interpretation of Roman conduct. The central 
thrust of that interpretation is made clear in the title: for Dyson the Romans' 
principal concern in each of his regions was throughout the creation of a stable 
frontier or ‘frontier system'. His work is thus a reassertion of the primacy of 
the defensive motive in Roman imperialism against the sharp challenge to that 
view mounted by W.V.Harris, War and Imperialism in Republican Rome, 327-70 B.C. 
(1979) (see especially Dyson's remarks at p.270). His judaement of the Romans is 
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broadly favourable: he holds that, although brutality and rapacity did occur, Ro- 
man conduct was more often remarkable for its restraint (pp.277-8), and that the 
Romans showed an impressive flexibility and sophistication in evolving techniques 
of ‘border management'. The most important of these techniques was the use of na- 
tive ruling classes to maintain control both within and beyond the frontier; for 
this purpose it was essential that these ruling classes should become 'accultura- 
ted', ‘integrated into the Roman system’ or ‘Romanized’ (concepts Dyson tends to 
treat as interchangeable). It is apparent throughout that Dyson has been much in- 
fluenced by comparative frontier studies and by his belief in the continuity of 
Roman frontier policy from Republic to Empire; he reveals at the outset that he 
originally intended to write a study of the Roman frontier in the West under the 
Empire, but changed his plan as he ‘became increasingly aware that the roots of 
Roman frontier control lay in the rich experience of the Republic’ (p.3). 

There is. much in Dyson's approach and in the interpretations of particular 
episodes which it generates with which few would want to quarrel. Even Harris ad- 


_ mits that defensive considerations helped to bring about some wars, and none could 


deny that the ruling classes of subject communities played an important part in 
the maintenance of Roman rule. Imperial frontier policy certainly owed much to Re- 
publican traditions. However, in various important respects Dyson's views seem to 
me mistaken. It owuld perhaps have been better if the ground had been prepared for 
his case studies of individual regions by an extended analytical treatment of some 
key questions. As it is, he relies on repeated assertion rather than argument to 
establish some of his central tenets (e.g. that the Romans were chiefly concerned 
to establish stable frontiers and that they wanted their subjects to become Roman- 
ized), and some important questions are hardly addressed at all (e.g. what concept 
of a frontier the Romans actually had). 

For a power which has sought to establish a stable frontier it marks a failure 
of policy if the frontier subsequently has to be advanced. Nothing suggests that 
the Romans of the Republic ever regarded the extension of the frontiers in this 
Tight. On such evidence as we have, expansion seems to have been generally regard- 
ed as desirable and glorious (Harris, op.cit. 117-130). The attempt to avoid direct 
rule in the East is not evidence to the contrary: the change from indirect hegemony 
to direct rule would hardly have been seen as a straightforward extension of the 
frontiers. 

Dyson imputes sophisticated strategic planning to the Romans. Closer attention 
to the way these matters are presented in our literary sources might suggest that 
the principles which governed Roman deliberations were simpler than he supposes 
and as much ethical as strategic in character. The chief axioms are to be found in 
a tradition which stretches back from the authors of the late Republic and early 
Empire as far as our sources reach, and must have taken form during the conquest 
of Italy or even earlier (as Dyson remarks [p.7], ‘from the beginning, Rome was a 
society of frontiers‘; elsewhere, however, he shows little awareness of the extent 
to which the Romans in northern Italy and the West were applying principles evolved 
in earlier periods). Accessions to the number of Rome's friends.were welcomed. The 
Romans took up arms against those whom they deemed to have offended against them 
or their friends, and sometimes against those who were merely thougnt to constitute 
a threat. Enemies were treated according to their deserts: the humbled were spared, 
the proud warred down; those whose offences were exceptionally grave, or whose 
survival was held to be dangerous, were extirpated, and the rest were admitted to 
the Roman fzdes. Rome did indeed seek pacts imponere morem, but the methods they 
employed were simple and obvious — the taking of hostages; the imposition of in- 
demnities or (later) tribute, the confiscation of arms, the slighting of fortifi- 
cations, etc.. To analyse the conduct of a power which operated by principles. such 
as these in terms of the establishment of frontier systems and techniques of border 
management is*to give the Romans much more credit than they deserve for both soph- 
istication and restraint. 

Roman commanders justified their actions in terms of these principles, but in 
practice the desire for booty and glory must often have been an important influence 
on their conduct. Dyson unduly minimizes this factor: he seldom takes it into ac- 
count except where our sources sometimes allege that commanders acted from such 
motives, and even then sometimes argues that their motives were really defensive 
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(e.g. pp.202-3: he is right to point out that Lucullus had a case to make for his 31 
actions, but that was hardly the whole story). It is. true that an eastern command 
was much more highly prized than one in Liguria, but not that a Ligurian triumph 

was regarded as hardly worth having (so p.94). 

The Romans intended that those they defeated should remain at peace, and did 
sometimes take steps to teach the naturally bellicose the ways of peace, for example 
by obliging mountain tribes to move down to the plains. We know of some towns which 
were certainly and others which may have been founded for native settlers, but there 
was never anything approaching a comprehensive policy of urbanization. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Roman authcrities did any more than this to bring about 
what Dyson calls ‘acculturation’, and Dyson gives no good grounds for his view that 
they sought to promote Romanization. Over time Roman culture was assimilated and 
became dominant throughout the regions covered by Dyson's study, but there is no 
evidence that under the Republic the Roman government ever sought to advance this 
process. Down to the period of the Social War it was the government's settled poli- 
cy to deny the Roman citizenship to their Italian allies south of the Po; they 
certainly cannot have envisaged that significant numbers of the inhabitants of 
Transpadane Italy and the western provinces would one day become Romans. Indeed, 
their treaties with some Gallic tribes specifically prohibited their citizens from 
taking the Roman citizenship (Cicero, Bazb.32). 

Dyson takes no account of an important recent body of work dealing with the 
Roman conception of their empire (and so of its frontiers) and the evolution of the 
provinces as an institution, notably J.S.Richardson, JRS 66(1976), 139-152, 69(1979), 
156-161, PBSR 47(1979), 1-11; W.Dahtheim, Gewalt und Herrschaft (1977); A.W.Lintott, 
Greece and Rome 28(1981), 53-67. This omission has particularly unfortunate effects: 
on his treatment of the establishment of permanent provinces (e.g. pp.160, 187). 

He is also sometimes in error over the workings of Roman institutions: thus he 
writes as though the appointment of magistrates to provinces was made by the Sen- 
ate rather than by the lot (e.g. pp.191, 214, 224, 255). 

There is, then, much which seems to me unacceptable in Dyson's interpretation 
of Roman policy and conduct. However, he has a good many individual suggestions to 
make which are fresh and interesting, and sometimes, even though his own solutions 
may be unsatisfactory, he draws our attention to unfamiliar aspects of a topic or: 
to neglected problems. A notable example is his insistence (pp.42ff.) on the need 
to account for the Romans' mild treatment of the Insubres and Cenomani (by contrast 
with the Boii), and for their not founding colonies north of the Po (except for 
Cremona and Aquileia, which were not on enemy land, and the later Eporedia). He is 
particularly stimulating on the sociology of Rome's opponents, e.g. pp.89ff. on the 
Ligurians, 208ff. on Viriathus, 252ff. on the Sardinian Hampsicora. Despite its 
A a book is a valuable and welcome contribution to the study of Roman 
imperialism. 
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In the Archaeologische Zettung for December 1867, H.Heydemann, in a letter 
to Otto Jahn on the subject of ancient toys, drew his friend's attention to an 
Attic Red-figured vase from the National Museum at Naples (No.3151: Beazley ARF. 
II, p.1167, no.119(64), on one side of which appeared a girl playing with a kite 
of approximately the modern kind. There are no reference to this toy . 

There are no references to this toy in the extant literature of antiquity, 
any more than there are to the yo-yo, although this, too, is known to have exis- 
ted (Daremberg-Saglio III.2, fig.4644), nor, in Greek, to the game known in Latin 
as micatio (It. morra), which is, however, attested for Greece by vase-painting 
(Daremberg-Saglio s.v. Zudus). The hockey-like game from a Greek bas-relief pub- 
lished in JHS 42(1922), pl.vii, although no name is given to it in the text by A. 
Philadelphus, p.105, seems to have been ucontiZerv (LSJ suppl.; Baumgarten in Lex- 
teon der Anttke, p.2861). . 
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In living languages the word for a kite is commonly the name of some creat- 
ure, real or imaginary, often with an adjective indicating the material out of 
which the toy is made. As examples might be cited: (Papier) Drachen (G.), papa- 
gato di papel (Port.), (paper-) kite (E.), préachdn ceirteach (Ir., = ‘cloth crow'), 
cerf volant (Fr.), cervo volante (It.), xdotivog detd¢ (Mod.Gr.). I believe the 
image used in French and Italian, namely that of the flying-beetle, may well have 
been that which was used by the ancient Greeks. 

In Aristophanes, Clouds 762f. 

émoydAa. thy gpovtl&’ete tov dépa, 

A.vdSetov Gonep undoAdvSnv tod moods, 
the reference has always been taken as being to the game of tying a cockchafer by 
the leg with a strong. The scholium ad loc. reads: tatarg otv cic mar6idv Expivto 
*aAStivnot TatSec, Alvou Tob moSdc Efaptiwtec. But a consideration from the field 
of vase-painting, so important for the study of Aristophanes, as Wilamowitz poin- 
ted out (Lysistrata p.5), may suggest a different interpretation, namely that So- 
crates is here referring to a kite of the kind illustrated on the above-mentioned 
vase. 

The traditional explanation of to moSdc, that it depends on Arvd5etov, ‘tied 
by the foot with string', raises, it seems to me, two difficulties. Would not the 
foot so tied tend simply to come off? In Life magazine for 9th September 1963 (re- 
ferred to by K.J.Dover in his commentary), we have a photograph of a little boy 
lying on his back, with a cockchafer, tied with string, crawling over his face. 
The text reads: 'The June bug lit on Newt's nose. He watched with crossed eyes as 
it crawled up the bridge of his note to his forehead, dragging the dirty string 
over his lips. Suddenly the bug took off with a jerk, leaving its leg on the string. 
Clint propped himself up on his elbows, watching the insect's crazy flight to free- 
dom'. Tying by a leg, if the Greeks did use it (the scholiast's inferential ov 
and reference to Athens suggest that he may have been going on this passage), must 
have been an unsatisfactory method. The beetle wath utoov Sedeuévoc (Preisendanz, 
The Great Paris Magic Papyrus, IV, p.68) suggests a more credible method. 

Secondly, consider the question of compounds in -Setoc. The prevailing sense 
of this suffix is 'made of', ‘encased in', a sense attested even in Mycenaean (see 
Chadwick-Baumbach in Glotta 41[1963], 157-271: khalkodeta, ‘bronze-bound', of 
wheels; cf. argurot (dedemenot), ‘bound with silver'). No one would doubt that 
this is so in such compounds as xoAxdSetoc, nepddetog (‘bound with or made of horn’, 
LSJ), ovénedSetoc, aSquavtdbetoc, tregavtdSetoc, xovddsetoc, taupdSetoc ('made 
from bull's hide’, LSJ). wuteddetog, too, and tddetoc do not mean ‘tied with’ in 
the sense suggested for AuvéSetog. All of these are more like the English use of 
‘-bound' in such words as ‘leather-bound', 'brassbound', etc.. 

And what of AvvéSetoc itself when it appears elsewhere? In Euripides, IT 
1043, AvvdSetoc, applied to xaArvér, a metaphor for a ship's cables, has clearly 
the same sense that it has in Timotheus, Pers.85, when applied to né6n, namely 
‘hempen', as Edmonds translates it (Lyra Graeca III). And these are the only ex- 
amples cited. : 

Look on noc, however, as used for the cord of a kite, as it was for the 
sheet of a sail, a natural image for a people so given to nautical terminology, 
and we get better sense. to moSdc is then dependent on dmoxda, a genitive simi- 
lar to that in &yetv trmov thc fviac. Moreover, in view of the brief life-cycle 
of the cockchafer in summer (Everyman's Encyclopaedia s.v.) a toy is more suit- 
able than an insect both in the Clouds and in Herodas fr.14 Crusius = 9a Headlam- 
Knox, f| thot unAdwSnory eqmat’ éEdorrwv. 

The number of technical terms in Greek derived from the names of living 
things, including insects, is indicated by F.Fischer, Ueber technische Metaphern 
im Griechischen, Inaugural-Dissertation, Friedrich Alexanders-Universitat, Erlan- 
gen, 1900, pp.38ff.: the scholium on 0.5 that he cites on p.30 refers to the no- 
Sé being said by some to be the (longer) ropes joining the mast to the prow and 
stern; he adds. p.31, that mit der Verwendung von pous als t.t. der Shiffersprache 
ist aber seine metaphorische Bedeutung nicht erschopft. 

It would be pleasant to think that the ‘aery' Socrates, many of whose person- 
al idiosyncrasies are believed to be reflected in the Clouds (W.Schmid, Philologus 
9701948], 209-228 esp.219: cf. H.Erbse, Hermes 82[1954], 385-420, found kite- 
flying as fascinating as did his great fellow-philosopher, Kant (Werke, ed. Rosen- 
krantz, IX, p.402). 
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